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respect for the great and glorious devotion of the
Church of Rome, but as long as that Church main-
tains that we are no church at all, so long I think will
it be evident that it prefers a position of tactical
advantage to one of real Christianity. The gain may
be great, but it is very dearly bought.

For this unhappy division we can accept none of
the blame: we have no wish to be controversial, but
we are bound to maintain that the specific claims of
the Church of Rome are based neither on the
authority of Scripture, nor on the evidence of history,
and are incompatible with what we believe ourselves
to know of the spirit of Christ.

For the alienation of the Free Churches we are
ourselves in great measure to blame. The history of
the end of the seventeenth century, and of the
eighteenth, is sad reading for English churchmen,
and it is impossible to be surprised that our lack
of Christian charity and, one might add, of Christian
common sense, has had its lamentable results. The
love of freedom is one with which we all sympathize,
and though it seems to us, in some cases, to have had
some of the results which Plato foresaw when he
spoke of the State in which " all things were ready
to burst with liberty " there is good reason to hope
that the better feeling now existing will in due time
bring about a reconciliation with no sacrifice of
fundamental principle.

The main distinguishing characteristics of our
Church are in the words of the Bishop of Bradford,